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PRESS OPINIONS, 


THE TIMES, mrntch 2Sth, IMBt- , , I; . „ ' , 

“A handbook of" naval' knowledge fox those who seek a general knowledge of 
matters connected with the Elect.” 

THE DAILY NEWS^ March 24th, 1909:-" 

“Few publicaticms are likely to ^^read wiA 

‘ARC - of the Jtovai Navy,’ tnst issued at the price, oi one. sniiiiiig, oy 
Merri Gat and Fo 4 n, Limited!^Eyery class of “ 

well as a immher of scenes of the everyday life of the sailor on .board and. ashore. ^ 
” The letteruress' will be found of the highest value just now .in enabling the lay 
aiad to foTO a T-dgtnent oa the valoe of our Navy. T]**” 
statistics given, of which perhaps the comparative naval strength in 1909 is the 
most ilhiminating.” 

EVENING STANDARD $l ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE, 

March SOth, 1999 

•‘A capital little book clearlv to the landsman eyepdhing^ 

f ntiR and armour, tactics and formation, the ‘.cri.noiine ship, and the . whiskers of a, 

■ 

THE MOHNING LEABEH, March , 29th, 1909 s- : 

*Mn an elementary way it explains the-varions big guns, and says why these Md 
those are favour^ by different : experts. . It explains armour-plating,. It describes 
what is a fleet, and what a -squadron ; and who may fly..flags., and who, .may not, 

“There is all alxjut the personnel, all about the many types of warships: all 
about badges and cuff stripes,, etc. -There is also a comparative table, very useful at 
present, oF the British, German, and French fleets. , , . . . 

“It Is a very wlioksomc book. It is really time Bntisihers, as well as experts, 
knew something of the and wherefore of warships. This book, for a shilling, 
gives the ordinary man a start.” 

THE WESTERN DAILY PDESS, 29th March, 1909:- 

“Over thirty pages are filled with photographic reproductions of important 
subjects, including pictures of every chiss of modem fighting ship in the British 
Nax'v. The relative importance of these vessels is explained, and details of dis- 
placement, speed, armour, and cost are given. The * A.B.C. of the Royal Navy ’ is a 
*nmltuin in parvo ’ on this particular and important subject.” 

THE WESTERN DAILY MEDCDRY, March 2Srd* 1909:- 

“Some happy incident or inspiration of fortune has produced this little txmk at 
t||«: rnomeat it & most generally n^ded. Everybody’s interest is centred in the 
Navy ; everybody wants to know more about it and here is the desired infoxatatlon 
In a pcpnlar form and at a popular price. Author and publishers are alike to be 
congratulated on the appearance of this handy little book, which, notwithstanding the 
modesty of its sine and price, may fairly claim to be the book of the hour.” 

LONDON OPINION, March 27th* 1909:- 

“luSI ht the right moment, Gcde Si Polden, Ltd.* have Just brought out the 
* A B C of the Royh! Navy.’ With its many fine photographs of our bataewips and 
cmilsetw, it Is a woaderfm shillingsworth/’ 

SLACE AND WHITE, Fehmiary 27th, 1909:- 

**'Foir Sons of ’the Jbea the A B C of the Royal Navy is destined to be The Naval 
Handbook of the British Fnblic. The author, Mr. Herbert Russell, is a well known 
and popttlar writer on naval matters, and the book has the support of such powerful 
patriotio institutions m the Navy, Imperial Maritime, Victoria, »ad National 
Bervtee Leaguas.” 

ime CHRiaTIAN WORLD, March 25th, 1909 1 - 

“ Those who want to know the difference between a * Dreadnought ’ and a * King 
Ed-wnrd ’ ofim * lavinciWe’ may be ownnended to ‘ The AB.C. of the Royal Navy,’ 
by Herbert RnsaeH, It t*dls awut fleet tactics, guns, torpedoes and naval rank, in 
th« last case explaining what is indicated thevarions IMgw on a seaman’s arm or 
an officer’s coat-cuff*” 
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Publishers’ Note 


N otwithstanding the vital importance of the British 
Fleet, very little is known of the men upon whom 
the responsibility for its efficiency falls, and Stripes 
and Types has been prepared so that the Dress and 
Duties of Officers and Men of the Royal Navy may 
become better known to the British People. 

With the increasing attention now given to the Fleet 
it is hoped that this little book will meet with a reception 
similar to that given to the ABC of the Royal Navy, 
and will interest and educate the public mind in the men 
who con^itute the first line of our defensive forces. 
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DISTINGUISHING BADGES of PETTY OFFICERS, 
MEN AND BOYS IN THE ROYAL N'AVY. 



(!) Gunner’s Mate and Gunlayer, 1st Class. (2) Gunner’s Mate. (3) Gunlayer, 1st Class. 
(4) Gunlayer, 2nd Class. (5) Gunlayer. 3rd Class. 16) Seaman Gunner and P.O. (G) (Not 
Gunlayer or Gunner’s Mate). (7) Torpedo Gunner's Mate, Higher Standard. (8) Torpedo 
Gunner's Mate. {9‘ Torpedo Coxswain. (10) Leading Torpedo Man. (11) Seaman Torpedo 
Man and P.O. (T). (12) Chief Yeoman of Signals. (13) Yeoman of Signals. (14) Leading 

Signalman. (15) Signalman. (16) Ordinary Signalman and Signal Boy. (17) Chief Petty Officer 
Telegraphist. (18) Petty Officer Telegraphist. il9) Leading Telegraphist. (20) Telegraphist. 
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DISTINGUISHING BADGES of PETTY OFFICERS, 


MENTAND BOYS IN THE ROYAL NAVY, 



f21) Ordinary and Boy Telegraphist. (22) Good Shooting Badge, 1st Class. (23) Good 
Shooting Badge, 2nd Class. (24) Good Shooting Badge, 3rd Class. (25) Physical Training 
Instructor, 1st Class. (26) Physical Training Instructor, 2nd Class. (27) Mechanician. 
(28) Chief Stoker. (29) All other Stokers. (30) Chief and other Armourers. (31) Armourers’ 
Mates and Crews. ( 32 ) Blacksmith, Plumber, Painter, 1st Class. All Chief and other 
Carpenter’s Mates, and skilled Shipwrights of whatever rating. (33) All other Artificers. (34) 
Naval Police. (35) Gold Starc—Schoolmaster, Ship’s Steward, Ships Steward’s Assistant. 

Ships Steward’s Boy, all Writers ; Silver Star: Cook. (36) Sick Berth Staff. (37) Buglers. 


Badges of Rating and Good Conduct Badges. 


(38) Leading Seamen, Leading Signalmen. Shipwrights. Leading Carpenter’s Crew, and 
Ships Steward’s Assistants over three years service. (39) Second Class Petty Officer. This 
rating is dying out. (40) First Class Petty Officer. 
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THE ADMIRAL. 


There are four different kinds of Admirals : — 
“ Admiral of the Fleet,” “ Admiral,” “ Vice-Admiral,” 
and “ Rear Admiral.” Admirals of the Fleet are not 
employed afloat : the other three are given commands 
of Fleets, Admirals having the largest number of ships 
under their control, Vice-Admirals a lesser number, 
whereas a mere Rear-Admiral boasts of but a few 
ships in which he can enforce his orders. A very 
large amount of responsibility rests with an Admiral, 
especially in time of war. He it is who finds the 
enemy, and, having arranged his Fleet to the best 
advantage, defeats him with the loss of as few ships as 
possible. In peace time he orders all hinds of Evolutions 
and General Drills to be performed in the Fleet ; he 
takes his ships to sea and exercises them in various for- 
mations, and is responsible to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty that his entire command is O.K. 
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I THE VICE-ADMIRAL 

(iVorking Dress). 





THE FLAG CAPTAIN. 

The “ Flag Captain ” differs from the ordinary 
common or garden ** Captain, in that he is borne in a 
ship which carries an Admiia! — hence the term “Flag/* 
for Admirals on the “Active List*’ always fly their 
particular flag. 

The “Flag Captain/* like other Captains, is in 
supreme command of his ship. At sea he is generally 
on the Bridge, supervising the navigation and conning 
of the ship. In harbour he supervises the General 
Drills, whacks out punishment of the more serious 
nature — where punishment is needed — and, besides 
being the ultimate “Court of Appeal” in ALL 
matters on board, is responsible to his Admiral for any- 
thing and ever5rthing which is done amiss, or which is 
NOT done, by any single individual on board. Happy 
the Captain who is well served by his Officers — and, 
thank goodness, they nearly all are. 
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THE ADMIRAL’S SECRETARY 

is a Fleet- or Staff- Paymaster or Paymaster, detached 
for special duty with the Admiral, whose right-hand 
man he is, with regard to business matters. Daily he 
waits upon him, answers his correspondence as directed, 
keeps him fully informed as to the “ King’s Regulations ” 
upon the hundred-and-one things which crop up every 
minute ; follows him when he inspects ” ships, and 
sees that all the books kept by the Officers in the 
“ inspected ” ship, are correct. The Secretary has his 
meals with the Admiral, takes him for exercise ashore, 
when the ship is in harbour, and is absolutely invaluable 
as guide, philosopher, and friend. A good Secretary 
will see a bad Admiral through his duties all right 
(should one ever be able to find a bad Admiral !), but 
a bad Secretary would jeopardise the best Admiral who 
ever stepped into a pair of top boots. 
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Secretary 

(Mess Undress), 


THE FLAG LIEUTENANT 

is employed entirely by the Admiral. He is a Signal ” 
specialist, having gone through a course of “ Morse,” 
Semaphore.” etc., to fit him for supervising the signals 
which are sent by the Admiral to his Captains in other 
ships. He attends on the Admiral at all times, has his 
meals with him, helps him to entertain his guests, and 
goes ashore with him. as well as being his right-hand 
man when “ Inspections ” of ships are in progress, etc. 
At sea, he is constantly on the Bridge with the Admiral 
helping him in every way. Besides these and numerous 
other duties, he lectures to the Midshipmen upon the 
various branches of signalling; so that, altogether, a 
Flag Lieutenant must be very much “all there” in 

order to fulfil his duties, and give satisfaction to his 
Admiral. 
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THE COMMANDER. 


The Commander, who ranks next to the Captain, is 
perhaps the busiest man on board. His duties are 
multitudinous — from early morn to dewy eve he is 
“ at it.’* He runs the whole routine of the ship, and 
tells off all the “Hands’* for their special stations which 
they have to take up at different times. For instance, 
men are stationed at different pcirts of the ship for 
evolutions — “ Out ” and “ In ” Torpedo Nets, Ships 
taken in tow, Fire Stations, Collision Stations, General 
Quarters (when everyone is ready for a fight), etc., etc. 
Besides all this, he sees a huge mass of signals which 
come to the ship about all sorts and conditions of things, 
whacks out all punishments, save for the more serious 
crimes, which he passes on to the Captain, and is con- 
stantly roaming about the ship to see that it is kept clean. 
These are merely a few of his arduous duties, but space 
prevents . * • 
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THE FIRST LIEUTENANT 

(or “ ‘ No. 1 as he is usually called), is another busy 
man on board. Very often he is either a “ Navigating/’ 
“Gunnery,” or “Torpedo” Specialist. If the first, he 
is responsible, under the Captain, for the safe naviga- 
tion of the ship. He sets all the courses, obtains the 
position of the ship from time to time throughout the 
day, keeps his Chronometers wound and knows all their 
errors on Greenwich Mean Time, and pilots the ship 
safely back into harbour again. He also has charge of 
all the charts which are constantly having to be corrected 
as fresh information comes in. If he is a “ Gunnery ” 
Specialist, he has the entire charge of all the firing in 
the ship. He sees that the guns are kept in good 
condition, that the ammunition is always at the proper 
temperature, and that the thousand-and-one things 
connected with gunnery are in proper order. If he is 
a “ Torpedo ” Specialist, besides supervising all the 
torpedoes in the ship, seeing they are kept clean and 
ready for action, and, when occasion arises, firing them, 
he has the entire charge of the Electric Lighting and 
the Wireless Telegraphy Department. This latter, of 
course, is most important in the Navy, at the present 
time. The First Lieutenant is always in charge of some 
large part of the ship, of which he is responsible for the 
cleanliness. Should he happen not to be one of the 
above Specialists,” he takes some of the lesser duties 
of the over-worked Commander on his shoulders. 
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A “WATCH-KEEPING LIEUTENANT/’ 

whilst on “ Watch/* is, under the Captain, in charge 
of the ship. If in harbour, he paces the Quarter-deck, 
sees to the “ running ” of all the boats, inspects every 
man who disembarks and comes on board, and is, 
generally speaking, responsible, at the time, for the 
safety of the ship. Besides all this, any complaints are 
brought before him. If at sea, he is again in charge 
of the ship when on “ Watch,” of course, under the 
Captain. He lives on the “Fore Bridge,” and sees 
that the Quartermaster is steering the proper course 
as set by the Navigator. He takes observations and 
checks the ship’s position from time to time, and is 
responsible for the entire safety of the ship. When 
not on “ Watch,” he has all sorts of duties. A certain 
number of men are specially under him, and he sees 
that they are present at “ Divisions,” that they have 
the proper amount of clothes, and that everything 
connected with his particular company of men, is 
correct. 



THE ENGINEER COMMANDER 


is the supreme head on board, of all the Engineering 
Department. Under him are, perhaps, three 
Engineering Lieutenants, Artificer Engineers, Engine- 
room Artificers, Mechanician, Chief Stoker, Stokers, 
etc. He is responsible to the Captain that all goes 
well. This means a great deal ; for Battleships now 
have about 20 or more boilers (some ships have as 
many as 48), and, besides the main, there are dozens 
of Auxiliary Engines, such as those that work the 
Capstans, the Winches, the Steam-steering gear, the 
Refrigerating Machinery (to keep the Magazines 
cool), the Dynamos, etc., etc. All these engines 
require constant attention, and, should the least thing 
go wrong — well — the Engineer Commander has to 
suffer ! I ! Besides the engines, he is responsible, 
with the Carpenter, for the hull of the ship ; and he 
has to make returns periodically of all the Engine-room 
stores expended, the amount of coal used, how much 
of the latter there is on board, etc., etc. Surely the 
responsibility of the Engineer Commander is all but 
limitless 11 
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THE ENGINEER LIEUTENANT. 

A Battleship carries perhaps three Engineer 
Lieutenants. The “Senior** of these is often the 
hardest worked man in the ship. His duties are 
never-ending. The whole of the work of the Engine- 
room Department goes through him, for he is the 
“Organiser.** He sees that all the orders of the 
Engineer Commander are carried out, tells off the 
many hands under him for their “ stations,’* and allots 
all the work. He orders the number of boilers to be 
kept with steam, supervising personally everything 
that goes on. There is always work, for the bearings 
of every one of the engines on board are constantly 
wearing down, some have to be renewed, others filed 
down, and every one of them has constantly to be kept in 
adjustment. If he is not the “Senior,” he keeps 
“Watch” down in the engine-room, and is respon- 
sible, at the time, for everything which may happen 
down there, expected or unexpected — and the un- 
expected often happens 1 I All complaints are brought 
before him. When not on “Watch,” he has his 
“Division” of Stokers to look after, seeing that they 
have their proper amount of kit from time to time. 
Besides this, he takes one department of the Engine- 
room under his special supervision. 
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THE MAJOR. ROYAL MARINE 
ARTILLERY. 


who IS only borne in a Flagship, is in command of 
all the Marines on board, both Light Infantry and 
Artillery ; and is responsible to the Captain of the 
ship that all goes well. He sees that the proper 
drills are carried out, punishes his men (taking the 
more serious cases before the Commander for punish- 
ment), and sees that his Lieutenants R.M.A. and 
R.M.L.I. carry out their work. At times he lands 
with his own men, and Marines from other ships, 
taking charge of them all, and practising them in their 
drills. 

He goes on board other ships, and inspects their 
Detachments, sending in his report to the Admiral. 
In his own ship he has a special ‘‘ station ” in action, 
possibly the “ Main Top,’* where he controls the fire 
of a group of guns, or, should the Fore Top be 
disabled, he controls the fire of all the guns in the 
ship. The Major is not, as a rule, overworked, but 
he has a great deal of responsibility. 
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THE LIEUTENANT, ROYAL MARINE 
LIGHT INFANTRY, 


has many and varied duties to perform. First of all, 
he is in command of his “ Half Company,” and has to 
see that all the men’s clothes are clean, that they have 
a full kit, and that their arms are in good condition. 
He inspects them twice daily at “ Divisions,” and is 
usually in charge of the “ Guard ” — a body of Marines 
who are drawn up on the Quarter-deck, and salute 
when a Flagship is passing, or when a Vice- or Rear- 
Admiral is hovering about in the vicinity. He keeps 
“Watch ’’in harbour on the Quarter-deck like other 
Naval Officers, and, in action, is in charge of a group 
of guns. 

Very often he is Assistant “ Gunnery ” or 
“ Torpedo ” Officer, with all the varied work which 
this entails. Thus, besides the duties of a soldier, 
he has to combine with them the qualifications of a 
Naval Officer, and also a “ Specialist.” Fortunate 
the Lieutenant R.M.L.I. who lived in days gone by, 
when things were less strenuous than they are now I ! ! 



THE CHAPLAIN 

kas a difficult task to fill on board. First of all, he has 
to “get on with” everyone, Officer and man, which 
means that he must not be in the least “straight- 
laced,” but all the time he has to keep the “One 
Aim” constantly before him. On Sunday he has, 
perhaps, an Early Celebration, then at 10.30 comes 
Morning Service, which all those who are “ Church 
of England must attend. Then he has a Celebration 
after Service, and short Evening Service at about six 
0 clock. On week days he has Prayers at about 9. 1 5, 
he regularly visits the “Sick Bay,” talking to those who 
are ill ; at times he goes to the Cells, and sees the 
prisoners who have “ broken their leave” or committed 
some other breach of Discipline. Every day he sets 
apart a portion of his time to “yarning” with the 
“ Hands,” and throughout the week has meetings for 
prayers, for the Members of the Naval Church 
Society, for those who belong to the Royal Naval 
Temperance Society, etc. He supervises the men’s 
instruction as given by the Schoolmaster, and besides 
all these duties, he is constantly at work preparing his 
Sunday addresses. Very often he is a Naval Instructor 
as well : in which case he instructs the Midshipmen 
in Applied Mechanics, Electricity, Navigation, etc., 
seeing that they take their Observations every day at 
sea, and work out the correct position of the ship. 
Perhaps an angel could satisfactorily fulfil a Chaplain’s 
duties, nothing less— still, there are many very good 
substitutes. 



THE FLEET SURGEON 

has the entire charge of all the sick on board. Under 
him are one or two Surgeons, and perhaps three 
“ Sick Berth Stewards ’* and '' Attendants/' Every 
day he reports to the Captain the number of men sick, 
and the nature of their illness. He attends the Sick 
Bay" at certain hours, and, in conjunction with the 
Surgeon, inspects those who are unwell, ordering 
medicine or operating, as the case may be. At all 
times a Medical Officer is ready to attend to accidents, 
day and night. Cases which are too bad to be kept 
on board, the Fleet Surgeon sends to the nearest 
Naval Hospital. He makes arrangements for tending 
the wounded in battle, in some place free from shot 
and shell, and these arrangements are practised weekly 
at “ General Quarters." Besides this, he is constantly 
reading the Medical Journals, and keeping himself 
acquainted with the latest advances of science. Truly 
is the “ P.M.O." (Principal Medical Officer), as he 
is called, indispensable 111 
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THE PAYMASTER 

has charge of all the public monies in the ship, and of 
all Slops,” f.e., materials for the men’s clothing. The 
first of every month he pays both Officers and men. 
This is no light work, seeing that a Battleship’s com- 
plement is anything between seven and nine hundred 
souls ! Every book must be kept absolutely up-to-date, 
and every farthing accounted for. He is assisted by a 
staff of usually three or four — an Assistant Paymaster 
or Clerk, a “ First Writer,” a “ Writer,” and, perhaps, 
a Boy Writer.” He is responsible for the messing 
of the ship, and for this purpose has a staff of ” Ship’s 
Stewards tinder him. This also entails a great 
amount of work. In addition to the above, he has 
his ” station” in action — either “decoding” and 
“ coding ” wireless messages (for which he is tempo- 
rarily in charge of the secret codes) or else assisting the 
Fleet Surgeon with the wounded, and rendering “ First 
Aid. Who would be a Paymaster ? Surely he 
earns the pay he gives himself 1 1 ! 
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Staff Paymaster. 


THE SUB-LIEUTENANT 


ranks just below the Lieutenant. He is the head of 
the “Gun-room,” where al! Junior Officers and Mid- 
shipmen have their meals. Upon him lies the onerous 
task of seeing that the Midshipmen behave themselves, 
and that their conduct and language are as become “an 
Officer and a Gentleman.” Should he fail in this — well 
— the Captain will have something to say to him ! Like 
a Lieutenant, he has his “Division” of men to look 
after, and he keeps “ Watch” in harbour. At sea he 
keeps “Watch” only under the supervision of a 
Lieutenant. Having passed out of the “Midshipman” 
stage, and reached the exalted rank of “ Sub,” he has 
to spend from nine to twenty-three months in this 
capacity, before their Lordships promote him. the 
length of time depending upon the number of marks 
obtained in his examination. 
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Sub-Lieutenant 
(Frock Coat and Scales). 


THE MIDSHIPMAN, 


having spent four years ashore in a Naval Training 
Establishment, and put in six months at sea in a 
Cruiser, where he is supposed to learn the elements 
of his training as a Naval Officer, comes to sea in a 
Battleship or First-Class Cruiser at the age of about 
seventeen. Now begins his real training. He has 
one particular boat allotted to his entire charge, for 
which he is responsible ; and, whenever that boat 
leaves the ship, he goes too. He keeps his “ Watch” 
in harbour and at sea, under the direct supervision of 
the “ Officer of the Watch,” from whom he learns all 
the various duties connected therewith, and he also has 
to assist a Lieutenant in looking after a “ Division ” of 
men. He is expected to keep his eyes “skinned,” and 
learn how everything is carried out on board, and 
where all gear is stowed. Besides this, he has to 
attend lectures given by the “Navigating,” “Gunnery,” 
“Torpedo,” and “Signal” Lieutenants. After six 
months of this training he will be employed for three 
months entirely in the Engine-room Department, under 
the Engineer Commander, until his three years’ train- 
ing is up, when he passes for “Sub- Lieutenant.” 
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THE BOATSWAIN 


(pronouncedi Bo’sun) 


is a Warrant Officer, who looks after the general 
working of the ship, especially with regard to anchors, 
cables, blocks and tackles. He takes his orders from 
all Officers, more especially from the Commander. 
All ropes and hawsers are under his charge, and he is 
responsible that boats’ “ Falls,” /.e., the ropes used for 
hoisting and lowering boats, are renewed every six 
months, and changed end-for-end every three months. 
He is in charge of endless stores, such as rope, wire, 
wash-deck gear, and canvas, and he examines and 
passes men for higher “rating.” Yes, he has quite 
enough to do, thank you ! ! I 


The Gunner and the Carpenter are also Warrant 
Officers wearing the same dress. 
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CHIEF PETTY OFFICERS 


embrace many different “ratings.” There is the 
Master- AT- Arms, who is the head of the Ship’s 
Police ; then there is the Chief Gunnerv Instructor 
who sees to all the working of the guns, looks after the 
Magazines and Shell-rooms, and instructs the seamen 
in Gunnery. The Chief QUARTERMASTER usually 
waits upon the Navigator, looks after the charts, etc., 
and, on the more important occasions, he steers the ship. 
The Chief Torpedo Instructor sees to all the 
torpedoes, mining gear, electric lighting, dynamos, etc., 
and instructs those under him in the mysteries of his 
craft. The Chief Bosun’s Mate “pipes,” in a 
loud voice, throughout the ship, the orders given on 
deck for the different routine, and assists the Bo’sun 
generally. The Chief Physical Training 
Instructor takes the Junior Officers and men in 
Physical drill. Besides these, there are Naval School- 
masters, Chief Writers, Engine-room Artificers, Chief 
Armourers, Chief Cooks. Chief Bandmasters, Chief 
Stokers, Chief Sick-berth Stewards, etc,, etc. 
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AN ENGINE-ROOM ARTIFICER 

(or E.R.A. as he Is usually called) Is a very practical 
engineer. He repairs all sorts and kinds of defects 
renews bearings of the engines, and, generally speaking’ 
does all the engine-room metal-work in the ship At 
sea he keeps “Watch” in the engine-room, and looks 

out for any and every order passed down from the 

Captain. 
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THE PETTY OFFICER, FIRST-CLASS, 


has charge of a body of men as Captain of a “part 
of the ship.” If he is a QUARTERMASTER he 
sometimes pipes the orders for routine given on deck, 
instead of the Chief Bo’sun’s Mate ; he looks out for 
all boats coming alongside, and, at sea, he Will, at 
times, steer the ship. If he is the Coxswain of a 
Boat, he steers his craft, takes charge of the hands 
in her, and generally sees her clean and efficient. The 
“P.O. 1 ” as he is called, embraces many different 
ratings : — Bo’suns Mate, Gunnery Instructor, Torpedo 
Instructor, Physical Training Instructor, Ship s Corporal 
(r.e., Police), 1st Writer, Yeoman of Signals, Sailmaker, 
Carpenters Mate, Blacksmith, Armourer, Plumber, 
Painter (“Putty” he*s always called;. Cooper, Leading 
Stoker 1st Class, Sick-Berth Steward, Ship's Cook, 
Bandmaster, etc. All these names give one but a 
minute idea of the work which is done on board ship. 
Anyhow, these “ P.O. Ones ” are a fine body of men. 
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THE WRITER. 

Just a line as to the FIRST WRITER’S duties: — 
He is at his books all day long. He keeps the ship’s 
ledgers, makes out all kinds of “ returns,” “ tots up ” 
the monies paid to the men and generally assists the 
Paymaster. Very often he is Schoolmaster and 
Librarian as well I 
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THE SHIPS POLICE 


have no pleasant job. They maintain discipline in 
general, constantly patrolling the ship to see that every- 
thing is O.K. Having investigated an irregularity, 
they bring the culprit before the Commander for 
judgment, and keep a record of all punishments, as well 
as checking the wines and spirits coming into the ship. 
They take charge of all prisoners in cells or awaiting 
punishment, of all men’s effects who are in hospital, 
sick, on long leave, or in prison ; they attend the “ issue ” 
of all spirits, slops,” clothing, money, and ’baccy, and 
see that no unwholesome food comes into the ship. 
Letters and parcels are delivered and despatched by 
them, and they look after the Midshipmen’s hammocks, 
seeing them up and down at the proper time. Besides 
all these duties, they have the supervision of the men’s 
messes, and are responsible that the proper hands go 
away in their boats, and attend their “ Gun’s Crews,” 
etc. The Police have a difficult number to fill, being 
always connected with punishments, which is naturally 
disliked ; still, their unpleasant duties are ably done, 
and many of them are most popular in spite of 
everything. 
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"ABLE-BODIED” AND “ORDINARY” 
SEAMEN 

(r.e., A.Bs and O.S’s) have much the same duties 
differing in the fact that the former have passed an 
examination, and are of higher rank than the latter. 
They do the manual work of the ship, such as cleaning 
and scrubbing. They help hoist the boats, splice 
ropes and wires, take their hand at an oar, and at 
sea, steer the ship (an “ A.B.” does this), heave the 
lead, etc. Besides this, they " coal ship.” and splash 
Admiralty grey paint about to make her look nice. 
They do all sorts of drills and evolutions, and, once a 
week in harbour, they land and carry out a’ march 
perhaps scaling and taking some well-nigh impregnable 
fortress ! Then they also form part of a gun’s crew 
where they hoist ammunition up, load the gun, sponge 
her out, etc. At the present day, an “ A.B.” has to 
be pretty smart if he is going to get on. 
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THE STOKER’S 

job is not all beer and skittles, and there is any amount 
of work going on at all times. At sea a “ Watch " 
must be kept in the Engine-room or Stoke-hole. In 
the latter case, coal has constantly to be shovelled to 
keep the fires going. Then again, other Stokers are 
employed in “trimming” coal, and fetching it from the 
“bunkers” to the boilers. Generally speaking, the 
Stokers do all the manual work of the Engineering 
Department. In harbour there are always fire-grates 
to be scraped out and cleaned, and everything made 
to look like a new pin. But besides duties below, the 
Stoker is employed very often on deck, where he has 
to apply his 1 2 stone or so of matter to the business 
end of a rope or wire hawser, and aid the Seamen, of 
whom too many are never supplied J 
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THE BOY SIGNALLER 

is principally employed as a messenger by the Signal 
Bo sun or the Yeoman of Signals. He keeps his eyes 
open m this capacity, and begins to pick up the duties 
of the higher rating he covets. When he does attain 
to this exalted degree of “ Signalman,” his duties are to 
take in any signals made, either by Semaphore in the 
day-time, or by Morse at night, keeping a good look 
out for them all. He reports all ships coming into sight, 
and all boats which come along-side. He repairs and 
makes flags, knows what each one means, and is daily 
employed m carrying out all sorts of signal exercises to 
keep his hand m. Of course HE also keeps his part 
of the ship clean, just as the rest of the hands do— and 
a jolly nice weather-beaten lot these Signalmen are too, 
always courteous, and ready to do a favour for anyone.’ 
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THE ROYAL MARINES 

are employed as Sentries, who are placed in various parts 
of the ship, such as outside the Captain’s cabin. Ward- 
room, or Cells, in the men’s Bag Flat, etc. When not 
doing Sentry-go, they clean ship, hoist boats, and do 
various other duties such as Postman or Orderly. The 
Officers’ Servants are chosen from the R.M.L.I., who 
wait at meals as well as keeping their master’s cabin and 
clothes clean and tidy. The Corporal of the Gangway” 
is a Marine. His duties, in harbour, are to acquaint the 
Master-at-Arms when any man, beer or spirits, come 
into, or leave the ship, etc. Many of the MARINES 
are employed at Gunnery, as “Gunlayers” or “Sight- 
setters” or “Gun’s Crew.” 
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Corporal, 

Royal Marine Artillery 
( Review Order). 


THE 

ROYAL MARINE LIGHT INFANTRY 


have very similar duties to the Royal Marine Artillery 
on board. To distinguish them the Artillery are called 
Blue Marines and the Light Infantry Red Marines. 
A certain number of Marines are told off every day 
under a sergeant as the ship’s guard. The guard 
besides furnishing sentries has to fall in on the quarter- 
deck and salute any Admiral or ship which may be 
passing. A file of Marines is also landed with the 
seamen to form a patrol and keep order amongst the 
liberty men ashore. 





Naval Uniforms of too Years Ago. 

Nelson receiving the Sword of the Wounded Commodore 
“San Nicolas.'” 
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